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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. spring of Gospel ministry opened and flowed in 


my heart abundantly, in such a variety of doc- 
trine as filled me with surprise, which gradually 
arose from a small beginning to a stream that I 
could swim in. I lay silent in spirit, and at- 
tended to the flowing of it to my admiration ; to- 
wards morning it closed, and I arose in my usual 
poverty, and went to meeting in a low and strip- 
ped state, but had not sat long before some lit- 
tle matter gradually arose before me, and as I 
attended on the opening, it increased to the time 
I should stand up with a metaphor of Christ’s 
school, in which He is the teacher : fresh matter 
gradually opening in my view, I was enlarged in 
a clear testimony, which afforded peace and com- 
fort to my mind, the praise of which is only to 
be given to Him to whom alone it is due, the 
great and holy Head of His church, who is bless- 
ed for ever and ever ! 

finth Month 10th.—I have not felt inclined 
of late to record any of the occurrences which 
attended me in my spiritual progress, which were 
various—some painful trials al probations, and 
many temptations, over which I was favoured to 
get, with thanksgiving and praise where only it 
was due. I attended, as usual, all the meetings 
at home, and sometimes the neighbouring ones, 
some by appointment, and others on my own 
concern, which were in general to my satisfac- 
tion. These services were at times attended 
with baptisms that brought to my recollection 
the state the apostle had to pass through when 
he said he was cast down, but not forsaken ; in 
which times the promise of the Saviour was [ ful- 
filled,} ‘I will not leave you comfortless :’’ His 
poor depending children, who have none in 
heaven but Him, nor in all the earth in compari- 
son of Him, give Him the praise of His own 
blessed work, for they experience Him to be the 
Resurrection and the Life; it is by and through 
Him alone they live, and because He liveth they 
live. Our Quarterly Meeting was held last week 
in Grange, in Charlemont, which was large and 
favoured ; I went in much discouragement, as 
there was no other ministering Friend, and there 
were some disagreeable things to come before 
the meeting by an appeal, which at one time 
wore the appearance of a breach of love and 
unity ; but I thought the Author of every good 
word and work did appear with healing in His 
wings. I felt a pointing to stay their week-day 
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Life and Gospel labours of Joun Conran, of 
Moyallen, in Ireland. 


(Continued from page 739.) 


1815. First Month 22d.—First day meeting 
at Megabry: Cast down, but I hope not for- 
saken. 1 have had deep trials of late that caused 
me to cry, by night and by day, Lord help thy 
servant who cannot help himself! but my cry 
returned back into my own bosom, as if the ears 
of the Lord God of Sabaoth were not open to my 
cry. My sore ran in the night season, and I was 
not comforted. How long, Lord, wilt thou not 
hear my prayer and my supplication! I feel 
dried up as a potsherd, but I still hold fast my 
confidence. Make haste, Lord, to help me, be- 
fore I go hence and be seen of man no more, for 
there is neither wisdom nor knowledge in the 

ve | 

Second Month 9th.—I attended the Prepara- 
tive Meeting of Lisburn, and was concerned 
therein to hat parents and heads of families 
to train up their children, both by precept and 
example, in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, which would be as a twofold cord, that 
wight be a means of drawing them to the living 
principle of light and grace in their tender minds, 
and make therewith a threefold cord that could 
not be easily broken. Also recommending the 
children to obey their parents in the Lord, for 
this is right; concluding with the state of Eli 
aud his family, who did not restrain his sons, 
though he counselled them against the evil of 
thelr ways, 

Sixth Month 6th.—Our Quarterly Meeting at 
Moyallen ; | had a pretty open time in both 
ieetings on the First day ; the meeting for dis- 
cipline was to me a remarkably clouded time, I 
vas baptized in the cloud into death. As I lay 
a bed that night, or early next morning, the 
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meeting next day, where were many young peo-, I felt a concern to attend the Monthly Meet. 
ple, to whom I had to minister the word of con- | ing at Moyallen, and being desirous of turning 
solation, and encouragement to purchase the | the fleece upon it, produced an exercise for ty, 
Truth, let the price be what it may, for Divine days, which was very trying, and when it had 
wisdom and a right understanding, seasoned | reduced me to resignation, the concern left 6 
with grace, would be the companions of it; the | and I remained at home in peace. When] * 
opportunity was, through Mercy, remarkably | drawings abroad, they are generally pleasant +. 
favoured. I left them in peace, and returned | the taste, but in turning the fleece they are bit. 
home to sit at the gate, asafe dwelling place ! ter inwardly, and very hard to give up to. Ther 

Eleventh Month 18th.—I had a closely-sifting | is in man, though he has passed measurably 
season last night which brought me very low, | through the fire, and drunk of the bitter water: 


more so than | have felt for a long time; the | of affliction, a share of the first nature still up. 
sentence of death was my portion, and under it 


I was prostrated before the footstool [of Mercy, | 
searcely daring to look up; when the Judge of | believed our report?” Yet gracious, condescend. 
quick and dead sits in judgment on us, who can | ing Mercy bears with us as a tender parent, an 
stand when He appears! What must be the  ewwands us (instead of chastising) with His eyj. 
terrors of those whose sins accompany them to | dence of peace ! 
the [tribunal] of Christ, when their lot is cast 1816. Third Month 24th.—I went to Moyal. 
for eternity, with a certain, fearful looking for | len First-day meeting, and had a heavy dull 
of judgment, and fiery indignation and wrath! | sitting for above an hour and a half, when a very 
In this furnace I saw much still for the fire, and | small opening appeared before me, a few words, 
more for the fuller’s soap, the prospect of which | which I reasoned with to put it by, when a lan. 
brought me very low, ready to give up all, under | guage moved in my mind, that if we were s 
a [deep] sense of unworthiness; in which the | poor as not to be able to offer an ox, ram, or he- 
Lord was exalted, whose right it is, and the crea- | goat, a pair of turtle-doves or two young pigeons 
ture abased : here I felt the truth of that saying | wouid be accepted. So I stood up with two or 
of the Apostle, “ Unto us belong shame and | three sentences, and moving gently on as a few 
confusion of face.” more arose before me, the waters rose gradually, 
Twelfth Month 14th.—My travel seems through | so that I left the meeting under a solemn cover- 
the wilderness, and Pharaoh and his host pur- | ing, and myself in peace: let the praise be to 
suing me; there is still a great deal in me to be | Him to whom it is due, who is strength in weak- 
slain; when wilt thou be sheathed, oh! sword | ness, and riches in poverty. The great necessity 
of the Lord, the Word of His mouth! Every | for watchfulness in ministers, in exercising their 
word of my mouth appears to be weighed in the | gifts in meetings for worship, has been shown to 
balance of the sanctuary, there is nothing escapes | me lately. As I sat in meeting, a field of offer- 
His eye, the inmost thoughts of my heart are | ings opened before me, in which was much sound 
judged as soon as conceived, there is not any | doctrine, on various subjects, which appeared to 
thing hidden from Him; in vain did Adam hide | me suitable to many states and conditions who 
from that call, (which can shake the heavensand | might be present; but as I rarely stand up til! 
the earth also,) ‘“ Where art thou?” For some | a considerable lapse of time, I viewed the sub- 
time past my hopes have been all centered in | jects, whether they might be offered, when this 
Divine mercy and forgiveness, my former works | language clearly came before my mind, that this 
of righteousness have been blotted out, and in| ram had not horns,—the whole was resumed 
my heart I have said, “‘ Though thou slay me, I | back into the treasury, and another ram was fas- 
will trust in thee.” In my troubles I have en-| tened in the thicket, and was offered, which I be- 
deavoured to remember the day of my espousals, | lieve was accepted with wine and oil, and I had 
when His light and His truth shone into my to conclude the meeting with solemn supplica- 
dark habitation; I was then brought into His | tion to the Lord, who is Wonderful, Counsellor, 
banqueting-house, and His banner over me was | and the Prince of Peace! Praise his holy name, 
love ; but now I feel my enemy spreading snares | O my soul, for He only is worthy of it. __ 
to entrap me, but I trust the fear of falling will} This winter I had many bitter cups to drivk, 
preserve me, through the mighty God of Jacob. | both outwardly and inwardly: we have need of 
Thy ways, oh! Lord, are past our finding out,— | patience—Lord increase it, and my faith, that 
but the advice of Moses formerly to Israel, is | they fail not! I do not remember the furnace 
good for me at this time, ‘Stand still, and see | hotter, but I believe the cup is from the Lord’: 
the salvation of God.” I have but little to add | holy hand, therefore I must drink it: the bit 
at this time, but to acknowledge the [Divine] | terest cup is sometimes the most wholesome, 
mercy in supporting me with some patience un- a ye,] His poor despised little ones, 
der distressing trials in my family, but no way | drink ye all of it. The reply of Eli to the child 
has opened for my escaping from them. I feel | Samuel, when he told him every whit, is mstroc- 
bound to this quarter of the vineyard, where my | tive; when Eli heard the sad sentence pro- 
poor labours appear to be acceptable. nounced against his house, he submitted, say!¢, 





subdued, that would say, “Send by whom they 
wilt send,’ or that complaint of, “Who hath 
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“Jt is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him 

” A sorrowful and warning lesson to pa- 
rents to exercise that authority over their fami- 
lies which faithful Abraham did in his, having 
this testimony of Divine approbation, that he 
commanded his family after him, therefore the 
Divine will was manifested unto him ; and if we 
are sincerely engaged to do our part, help will 
be administered to us. 


(To be continued.) 








Indians.* As the majority of these tribes are at 
best but partially reclaimed from their wandering 
and hunting habits, the encroachment of the 
white population on their domains, and the con- 
sequent destruction of the animals on which 
they are accustomed to rely for food, must be to 
them very great and appalling evils. The depre- 
dations, of which the President complains, are 
probably less the effect of an intrinsic love of 
plunder, than of the deficiency of their accus- 
tomed supplies; and it would be well if our 
rulers would carefully inquire, whether policy, as 
well as humanity, would not dictate a milder 
mode of restraining these depredations, than 
military force. It would probably cost the 
United States much less to disarm these wander- 
ing tribes, as William Penn disarmed the Lenni 
Lenappe race, by presents and instruction in the 
arts of civilized life, than to guard by force our ex- 
tensive frontier against the incursions of a roving 
and starving population. Ignorant, as the untutor- 
ed natives certainly are, of many things which are 
familiarly known to us, they are unquestionably 
aware that the tide of population which is con- 
stantly flowing to the west, must surmount and 
sweep away every feeble barrier which they can 
oppose to its progress. Their hostility to the 
whites is, therefore, rather the result of despair 
than of courage or hope. They may expect to 
retard for a time, but they cannot hope ulti- 
mately to prevent the extinction of their race, by 
hostility to the Anglo-Saxon immigrants. 

Every one who soberly reflects on the condi- 
tion and prospects of the native tribes of our 
country, must agree that there is no alternative 
left, but the adoption of the arts and habits of 
civilized life, or their final extinction. And of 
this, we may readily believe, the more sagacious 
of the natives are also convinced. 

The apprehension of the total extinction of the 
noble race that occupied this extensive continent, 
when first discovered by European navigators, 
and to whose simple and confiding hospitality 
the adventurers were often indebted for the 
means of support, may well awaken serious and 
melancholy reflections. Our superior knowledge 
and refinement may be justly regarded as indica- 
tive of an obligation to diffuse a portion of this 
clearer illumination among those wild and be- 
nighted people. The histories or traditions of 
the North American Indians sufficiently estab- 
lish the fact, that wars and commotions were 
extensively prevalent among them before they 
ever saw the face of a white man. Living almost 
entirely by the chase, and occupying the forests 
without definite boundaries, bickerings and jea- 




































Por Friend’s Review. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


The Indian tribes now residing within the 
limits of the United States, though much re- 
duced, when compared with their numbers at the 
time the foot of the white man was first placed 
on our shores, still constitute an interesting por- 
tion of our population. ‘The President, in his 
message to Congress at the commencement of 
last session, has the following remark : 

“The annexation of Texas, and the acquisi- 
tion of California and New Mexico, have given 
increased importance to our Indian relations. 
The various tribes brought under our jurisdic- 
tion by these enlargements of our boundaries, 
are estimated to embrace a population of one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand. 

“Texas and New Mexico are surrounded by 
powerful tribes of Indians, who are a source of 
constant terror and annoyance to the inhabitants. 
Separating into small predatory bands, and 
always mounted, they overrun the country, de- 
vastating farms, destroying crops, driving off 
whole herds of cattle, and occasionally murder- 
ing the inhabitants, or carrying them into cap- 
tivity. The great roads leading into the coun- 
try are infested, whereby travelling is rendered 
extremely dangerous, and immigration is almost 
entirely arrested. The Mexican frontier, which, 
by the 11th article of the treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, we are bound to protect against the 
Indians within our border, is exposed to these 
incursions equally with our own.” 

This is followed, as might be expected from 
the usual policy of governments, by the recom- 
mendation of provision for a more efficient mili- 
tary force. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his report of 
Twelfth month 2d, 1850, after furnishing an 
estimate of the expenditures within his depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year ending Sixth month 
s0th, 1852, in which those of Indian affairs are 
set down at $2,341,472 66, remarks : 

“Some idea may be formed of the magnitude 
of these items, when it is remembered that our 
Indian population has been almost doubled by 
our recent acquisitions of territory from Mexico.” 
From these articles we may perhaps infer, that 
ve now have within the limits of the United 
“tates about two hundred and fifty thousand 






















*T. L. McKenney, in his discourse respecting the 
North American Indians, published in 1546, estimates 
their number at 300,000. But whether this estimate in- 
cludes the whole population within the present limits of 
the United States is not quite clear. From the terms in 
which it is expressed, I should rather infer that he al- 
ludes to those within the then existing boundaries. 
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lousies were unavoidable ; and being unacquaint- 
ed with the benevolent precepts of Christianity, 
these bickerings could scarcely fail to issue in 
wars. 

If the European immigrants in general had 
been governed by the peaceable spirit which 
actuated the early settlers of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, their introduction would un- 
doubtedly have proved a blessing to the aborigi- 
nal races, instead of the means of their annihi- 
lation. ‘They would have taught them so to 
occupy their land, as to find that they had 
enough for themselves, without contending with, 
or encroaching on each other, and an ample 
share for their new friends. Above all, they 
would have taught them, by precept and exam- 
ple, the superior excellency of the religion which 
breathes peace on earth and good will to man. 

That the Indians were susceptible of such in- 
struction, was clearly shown, at an early day, by 
the labours of Elliott and Mayhew; and at a 
later period by those of Heckewelder and others. 

Though the government of the United States 
has acted on the usual policy of nations, and 
depended, in great measure, upon force to re- 
strain the outbreaks of Indian hostility, efforts 
were used, in the early daysof the shied ngiain: 
ment, to extend the benefits of civilization to the 
wandering tribes within our limits. The subject 
did not escape the expanded minds of the first 
and third Presidents. It was during the ad- 
ministration of Washington, that Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced their 
labours for civilizing the natives, by placing 
agents to reside among them, and instruct them 
in agriculture and the mechanic arts. In these 
efforts they had the approbation and encourage- 
ment of the Executive. 

About the year 1818, Thomas L. McKenney, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, being 
deeply interested in the melioration of the 
native tribes, addressed a number of letters 
to such persons, in different parts of the Union, 
as he thought likely to exercise an influence 
favourable to the cause, and particularly to the 
Secretaries of Missionary Associations, recom- 
mending the preparation of memorials to Con- 
gress, accompanied by efficient committees, urg- 
ing that body to adopt measures for improving 
the condition and enlightening the minds of 
those people. This recommendation was so far 
acted upon, that Congress made an annual ap- 
propriation of ten thousand dollars, for the 
‘civilization of the Indian tribes adjoining the 
frontier settlements.” Regulations were issued 
from the war department, J. C. Calhoun being 
Secretary, for carrying this act into effect. 

“The system,” says T. L. McKenney, “ went 
into operation, and its results settled the ques- 
tion, In my opinion and for ever, as to the 
capacity of the natives to profit by this benevo- 
lence, and this teaching. In the short space of 
four or five years, eighteen hundred Indian 































children were collected, whose progress in learn. 
ing, and oe in the restraints which 
this new teaching imposed, would compare with 
the most prosperous schools among ourselves, | 
oe of my own knowledge ; for I not only, as 


ief of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Was). 


ington, received the quarterly returns, showing 
the state of these schools, but I visited them al), 
from Lake Superior to Fort Mitchell, in Alabama. 
But this system, when in the vigour of its ope. 
rations, was, by the expansive force of our set. 
tlemente, broken up. As in the beginning, when 
the white man willed it, the Indian must fa)! 
back. His hill sides and valleys, his home, 
which had begun to blossom with delights, and 
the graves of his fathers, must be abandoned; 
and he must submit, and turn his back upon all 
these, and upon the nurseries of education that 
had begun to dot and ornament his country, and 
advance toward the setting sun—there to find, 
on the west of the Mississippi, a new home, at 
which to linger till another expansion of the 
population of the white race shall take place, 
and another upheaving of its power be felt, 
when, wnless the appropriate means be adopted to 
stop this onward progress, he will be started 
again, further to the west, and yet further, until 
the waters of the Pacific shall become the wind- 


ing sheet of the last of the race. And in this 


way has system after system been made to give 
way before the power that was mightier than 


any the Indian could bring to oppose it. And 
then, when the Indian was found to be unre- 
claimed, still the conclusion was arrived at that 
he was irreclaimable. ‘The cause is not in the 
Indian, but in ourselves.’’* 

Five years have passed away since these ob- 
servations were written, and ‘ne means of arrest- 
ing the destruction of the [ndian race, to which 
the writer alludes, have been partially tried. 
Great numbers of them have been removed to 
the west of the Mississippi, and located on lands 
which are not included in any of the States. Of 
course it may be hoped that those people will 
not be again driven from their homes, by the 
operation of State laws, in defiance of the autho- 
rity, and in total disregard of the plighted faith 
of the General Government. Still the causes 
which have hitherto melted the native races 
away, are in operation. Until they can be induced 
to relinquish their roving habits, and convert 
their hunting grounds into cultivated fields, the 
tide of civilized population will probably continue, 
as heretofore, to encroach on their lands. The 
pioneers of civilization have been so long accus- 
tomed to consider the forest as their own, thatit 
will be no easy matter to impress on them a due 
regard to the rights of the Indian, unless he has 
exercised some more obvious act of ownership 
than the erection of a wigwam, and the pursuit 
of game. 

Kame lt Stee it ase at I~ ac il aa 


* Origin, history, &c., of the Indians, vol. ii. page ° 
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When we reflect, not only on the obligations 
resulting from the superior endowments conferred 
upon our race by the all bountiful Hand, but 
also on the favours bestowed upon the early set- 
tlers of the country, by the numerous and power- 
ful tribes which then filled the country, and re- 
collect the very inadequate price* at which their 
extended domain has been transferred from its 
original to its present occupants, we cannot 
easily evade the conclusion, that a vigorous 
effort on our part, to rescue the feeble remnants 
of those once powerful tribes from impending 
extermination, is a debt of imperative obligation. 

In our next number we shall probably pre- 
sent our readers with some extracts from the re- 
ports of agents acting under the authority of 
the General Government, in efforts to improve 
the condition of the Indian tribes in the 
west. 





tween a coke furnace and the downcast shaft, 
through which the air was driven by the force 
of the steam-jet, and, by a simple contrivance, 
we were able to blow in either the air passed 
through the furnace, or fresh, at pleasure. Mr. 
Mather and Mr. Jamieson descended this shaft, 
accompanied by three or four workmen, Mr. 
Gurney blowing them in fresh air from above, 
and there cleared away two old iron doors into 
the waste, and knocked a hole through an old 
puddle-wall, and then, hearing a good deal of 
rumbling and rushing, as if the roof were falling, 
they thought it more prudent to retreat, as they 
had effected their object of opening a passage for 
the gases into the burning waste. They, how- 
ever, had spent some time in close proximity to 
the fire, where Mr. Mather seemed to be quite 
happy, and in his element ; indeed, he has a par- 
ticular taste for fire. He came up one of the 
pits one day with a hot cinder stuck in his gutta 
percha mining cap, and half melted through it. 
The heat at the bottom of this shaft was 100° at 
this time. These obstacles having been cleared 
away, and a free passage obtained, the shaft was 
covered with iron plates and wo over, 80 as 
to render it air-tight, and the chokedamp was 
turned on. The extinguishing gas was made by 
coal. If, then, a stream of chokedamp at or be- ae a the atmospheric air through an intense 
low this degree of heat were passed through the coke fire in a brick furnace, which deprived 
mine, it would gradually carry off the heat of | !* of all its oxygen, or rather the oxygen com- 
the lately burning surfaces, a process which one bined with the carbon of the coke, and formed 
may term the abstraction of heat. It also happens carbonic acid, which gas, in mixture with the 
that when different parts of a limited space are nitrogen left, was forced through the furnace, 
of different degrees of heat, their tendency is to ae the iron cylinder, down the shaft, and into 
qqualize the temperature of the whole, and a |‘h¢ burning waste; the quantity of coke con- 
general diffusion takes place; that is, the cool sumed being # sufficiently accurate measure of 
parts become hotter, and the hot parts cooler; | the quantity of air passed. 
and this is effected by an internal self-circulation After blowing in about 8,000,000 of cubic 
of the air or gas with which the space is filled, feet of chokedamp, (at the rate of about 7,000 
both of which principles were recognized and cubic feet per minute,) which we calculated to 
acted on during the process of cooling, a process be about the contents of the waste, (allowance 
vhich Mr. Gurney considered of great import- | b#ving been made for falls of the roof,) we found 
ane. In conversation with him on this point, the upeast or high level shaft or drift, was full 
previous to his leaving town, I made a sugges- of it to the mouth, flowed over, and ran along 
tion which he was pleased to consider important, the ground, extinguishing lights, if held near 
and at his request t accompanied him to the field | the surface of the earth, at some distance from 
of action, and was present during the conflict the spot. We found when we ceased blowing in 
with our cninerewsd antagonist. gas that after a time the chokedamp receded ia 
About the end of March, Mr. Gurney, ac- the upcast, and that whenever we blew it into 
companied also by Mr. Mather and Mr. amie- |the downcast it poured out of the upcast in 
son, commenced operations. The machinery for |Vlumes, being thus a perfect measure of the 
conducting the experiment consisted of a high- quantity of chokedamp in the mine, and giving 
pressure steam-boiler, about sixty feet of inch | “8 ® proof that it had gone com letely through a 
gspipe, and a small cone for the high-pressure After keeping the mine full for upwards 0 
steam-jet at the end of it, which jet was placed three weeks, it was thought advisable to blow in 
at the proper striking distance from a cylinder chokedamp at a lower temperature than we had 
of sheet-iron one foot in diameter and about nine | been previously doing, which we believed to have 
feet long. The cylinder was the passage be- been about the temperature of 250, though we 
—_- (‘él did not test it very accurately. In order to 
effect this Mr. Gurney used a very beautiful con- 
trivance, by which, by the power of the steam- 
jet, water was driven into the shaft along with 
the chokedamp in the form of the finest spray. 

















































From the London Times, May 1. 


BURNING WASTE OF CLACKMANNAN, 
(Concluded from page 751.) 


Hot and cold are comparative terms. The 
heat of boiling water, though much too hot for 
the hand to bear, is much too cold to set fire to 


x val McKenney estimates the price paid for the In- 
“an lands, including expenditures of every description, 
“not more than two and three quarter cents per acre. 
See vol, ii. page 104, 
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Indeed, the best idea that is to be given of it is, 
that it resembled Scotch mist, a medium univer- 
sally admitted to have very rapid and powerful 
cooling properties. This process Mr. Gurney 
thought very important, as he considered the dif- 
ficulty of cooling the immense magazine of heat, 
after the fire was extinguished, to prevent re- 
ignition on the admission of fresh air, to be the 
most uncertain part of the whole experiment. 
That he could extinguish the fire he had no doubt 
whatever, but to cool down the waste, against 
the existing conditions of non-conduction and 
non-radiation, he considered far more difficult. 

The water being so minutely divided by the 
immense force of the jet, was held in suspension 
in the air, and floated on with it through the 
water. A large portion was in actual solution, 
but far the greater part was simply mechanically 
suspended, like fine mist, and did not precipitate 
or condense. 

When the temperature was sufficiently re- 
duced, as indicated by the thermometer, so as 
to leave no fear of re-ignition, fresh air was 
blown in by the spray-jet, so as to pass through 
the mine charged with water, in order to cool it 
enough to allow of its being entered. After a 
time the action of the jet was reversed, and the 
air drawn through the mine in a contrary direc- 
tion, so drawing out the air we had blown in 
charged with mist, and we continued drawing 
out the mist or vapour for several days, which 
showed that it had filled every part of the waste, 
and had remained suspended. The temperature 
of the air that was drawn out gradually de- 
creased, at thegrate of about six degrees a day. 
After about one month’s operations the downcast 
shaft was uncovered and descended, and found 
to be of a temperature of about 98. The waste 
was examined by Mr. Mather, who had reported 
that falls had taken place so as to leave no pas- 
sage to enable us to go any distance into it. A 
shaft was then sunk into the middle of the burn- 
ing waste, at the point where the fire was sup- 
posed to have been most fierce at the commence- 
ment of our operations. The roof was here found 
to have fallen, so that it was impossible to enter. 
The fire, however, was extinct. Several bore- 
holes have been driven into the waste at different 
points, and no fire can be discovered; and this 
mighty volcano is extinct. 

The vast amount of property endangered, (in 
this case of the value of near £200,000,) and 
the frequency of the occurrence of these kinds of 
accidents, gives a great public interest to this 
operation. It is but two years ago that the pro- 

rietor of the Dalquarren coal-mine, in Ayrshire, 
ot in half an hour, £1,200 a year, by a fire 
breaking out in one of his pits, which led to the 
total abandonment of the seam in which it oc- 
curred. It has burnt and destroyed the wood on 
the surface, and extended over fourteen acres, 
but is now, I may add, undergoing extinction by 
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The great importance of the subject, in connec. 
tion with the commercial and mining wealth of 
the country, must be my excuse for trespassing 
thus much on your columns and on the public 
patience. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Cay ey. 





INDIAN CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

The following circumstance is related by 
Thomas L. McKenney, who for a number of 
years held the office of Chief of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Washington. 


Kersick, an Indian, and a chief among the 
Tuscaroras, had served under La Fayette, in the 
army of the revolution. It was usual for him, 
in company with a few of his leading men, to 
visit, once in two or three years, the State of 
North Carolina, whence his tribe originally came, 
to see after some claims they had upon that 
State. In passing through Washington, the oll 
chief would call at my office, for the purpose of 
submitting his papers, and of consulting with 
me. Qn one of these occasions he made a call, 
before breakfast, at my residence, accompanied 
by his companions. A neighbour had stepped 
in to see me, on the way to his cflice, and our 
conversation turned on Lady Morgan’s France, 
which had been just published, and was lying 
on my table. We spoke of La Fayette. The 
moment his name was mentioned, Kersick turned 
quick upon me his fine black eyes, and aske’, 
with great earnestness, “ Js he yet alive? The 
same La Fayette that was in the revolutionary 
war?” “Yes, Kersick,” I answered, “he is alive ; 
and he is the same La Fayette who was in that 
war. That book speaks of him as being not only 
alive, but looking well and hearty.” He said 
with deep emphasis, “I’m glad to hear it. | 
Knew you La Fayette, Kersick? ‘Oh yes, 
he answered, “I knew him well; and many a 
time in the battle I threw myself between him 
and the bullets; for I loved him.” Were you 
in commission? ‘OQ yes,” he replied, “ I was 
a lieutenant; General Washington gave me 4 
commission.” 

‘My friend (who was the late venerable Joseph 
Nourse, at that time Register of the Treasury,) 
and myself agreed to examine the records, and 
see if the old chief was not entitled to a pension. 
We, or rather he, did so. All was found to be 
as Kersick had reported it; when he was put ou 
the pension list. : 

Some years after, in 1827, when passing 
through the Tuscarora reserve, on my way tO the 
wilderness, I stopped opposite his log cabin, and 
walked up to see the old chief. I found lim 
engaged in drying fish. After the usual greet- 
ing, I asked if he continued to receive his peo- 
sion. ‘ No,” said the old chief, “no; Congress 


the same process, with every prospect of success. ! passed a law making it necessary for me to sweat 
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[cannot live without it. Now, here is my lit- 
tle log cabin, and it’s my own ; here’s my patch, 
where I can raise corn, and beans, and pumpkins; 
and there’s Lake Oneida, where I can catch fish. 
With these I can make out to live without the 

nsion; and to say I could not would be to Jie 
wy the Great Spirit.” 


cultivation of cotton, and specimens had been 
brought to this country, and submitted to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, who re- 
ported the cotton to be of an exceedingly valua- 
ble kind, and one which would fetch a good price 
in market. 

In the Portuguese settlement the slave trade 
had been also very much diminished. The Por- 
tuguese governor had cordially, and with great 
sincerity, he believed, supported the British ad- 
miral. There were at the same time, among the 
inferior officers of the Portuguese Government, 
many who still held to the temptations offered 
by the slave trade. On the Portuguese coast 
generally, the slave trade hod been paralyzed, 
many of the slave traders had stopped their trans- 
actions, and many of them had turned to trade 
of a legitimate kind. On the eastern coast of 
Africa, the Imaum of Muscat had, during the 
last year, afforded facilities to the cruisers which 
he had not before given, and the result was that 
one point in the southern extremity of his domi- 
nions, where there was formerly a great slave trade 
carried on for the supply of Brazil baracoons, 
had been destroyed, capable of holding 5,000 
slaves. 

A great blow had been struck on that part 
of the coast by their greater activity, by treaties 
which had been made with the native chiefs, 
which he was happy to say, had been observed 
in many places with great fidelity. And he was 
happy to be able to state, that the most perfect 
and cordial co-operation prevailed between the 
British cruisers and the cruisers of France and 
Amcrica. Our commodore had expressed, in the 
strongest terms, the great obligation which he 
felt for the active, zealous and intelligent sup- 
port and co-operation which he had received from 
the American and French officers employed in 
the service. Therefore, on the coast of Africa, 
a great impression had been made on the slave 
trade. The great place to which the slaves had 
been directed was the coast of Brazil. In answer 
to inquiries made by the committee that sat 
upon this matter, statements were made of the 
enormous amount of slaves that were landed on 
the coast of Africa. In the early part of the last 

ear the British cruisers, that had been for a 
ong time detained in the River Plate, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate differences between 
this country and Buenos Ayres, were more con- 
centrated on the coast of Brazil, and the opera- 
tions began to be much more active and more 
effectual. 

Communications took place with the Govern- 
ment of Brazil, and the result was that the Bra- 
zilian Government in September last passed an 
additional law for punishing and preventing the 
slave trade. They had at least exerted that 
vigilance, and put forth that power which it was 
formerly ee in the slave trade were com- |always his opinion that they could do if they 
meneing dealing in palm oil and other products | chose, and the result had been that in the course 
of the country. Steps had been taken for the of the eight months during which they had so 







































Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Lonpon, July 22, 1851. 

The : Peace Congress” met here to-day, and 
will continue its sessions to-morrow and next day. 
Exeter Hall, in the Strand, is the capacious place 
ofitsconvening. It was well filled at 11 o’clock, 
when the proceedings commenced. 

The celebrated Sir David Brewster presided, 
and read a long and well-written address. A 
large number of Vice Presidents were chosen, 
and several Secretaries appointed,—all in a very 
business-like fashion. Several of them are 
Frenchmen, Germans, Americans, &c. There 
are many Frenchmen and Belgians, and a goodly 
number of Germans and Americans, and a few 
Italians and Spaniards in attendance. 

A brief season was observed in silent prayer, 
shortly after the organization had been effected. 
Itwas very solemn and impressive. 

_ The “ Friends” are very numerous in the meet- 
ing; many of the most prominent, male and fe- 
male, were there. 

There were several excellent addresses deliver- 
ed, in English and French, by Englishmen, and 
Frenchmen mainly, though one American (the 
Rev. Dr. Beckwith,) one Italian, and one Spani- 
ard, also spoke. The proceedings lasted from 
ll o'clock A. M., till nearly 4 P.M. It pro- 
mises to be the most important meeting of the 
sort which has been held. But more by the 
hext steamer,-—for the muil is closing. 





THE SLAVE TRADE AND BRITISH SQUADRON. 


Inthe British House of Commons, on the 14th 
ult. a question relative to the support of libe- 
rated Africans, coming under consideration, Lord 
Palmerston remarked that an assurance was 
given last year, by the Government, that mea- 
sures of greater efficiency for the prevention of 
the slave-trade would be adopted ; and in conse- 
quence thereof, there was a greater stringency, 

th on the coast of Africa and the coast of 
Brazil. These measures had been’ attended with 
great success—almost more rapid success than 
could have been expected. On the coast of 
Africa the slave-trade might be said to be almost 
*xtinguished, for the moment, north of the line, 
with the exception of Jeagas and Porto Nuevo, 
and in these two places the British cruisers had 
spoiled their trade, and the parties who were 
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acted they had almost extinguished the slave 


trade of Brazil. The number of slaves brought 
into Brazil in the year 1850 was not, upon the 
widest calculation, above half the number which 
had been brought in former years. The greater 
number of them was brought in in the first half 
of the year; but in the first quarter of the pre- 
sent year, up to April, he believed that very few 
slaves indeed were brought into Brazil. The 
number, indeed, was stated at a few hundreds, 
instead of a great number of thousands. And 
he could state that the Government of Brazil 
was co-operating most sincerely and effectually 
with the Government, in fulfilling the obligations 
of the treaty with England. 
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embarkation, on board the Europa, on the 9th ult., 
of our beloved friends Benjamin Seebohm and 
Robert Lindsey. We have now the satisfaction of 
informing them of their safe arrival in England, 
after a voyage of about eleven days. The following 
is the summary of an account contained in a letter 
from B. Seebohm, to a friend in this city. ' 

On approaching Halifax, on Fifth-day night, the 
10th, they were surrounded by a dense fog, so that 
little progress was made during the night. In the 
morning their signal gun was answered from the 
shore; and about half past 9 A. M. they entered 
the port of Halifax. So much time having been 
lost in consequence of the fog, the exchanges of 
passengers, mails, &c., were quickly despatched, 
and about 11 A. M. the voyage across the Atlantic 
was recommenced. They had about one hundred 
and thirty passengers. The weather, during most 
of the passage, was favourable. On the morning of 
Seventh-day, the 19th, they came in sight of the 
Irish coast, and the next day were safely landed at 
Liverpool. They had an agreeable and interesting 
company of passengers, and our friends did not 
suffer much from sea-sickness, though the motion 
of the vessel rendered them unable to do much at 
reading or writing. Several of their friends, and 
three sons of B. Seebohm and R. Lindsey, met 
them on the river. B.Seebohm reached his own 
home about midnight, where, says he, «I found 
myself once more in the midst of all my dearest 
ones, a beloved wife and our four children, all in 
health, and peace, and love, at the same place where 
we parted just four years and nine months ago. 
Our cup was full to overflowing. It was a joyous, 
yet chastened re-union, calm and peaceful, as I de- 
sired it might be. Our hearts were too little to 
embrace that fulness of gratitude which is felt to 
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be due to the God and Father of all our mercies for 
all his benefits. My dear companion was als, fe. 
voured to reach his home in safety, and found }j. 
beloved family in health. Thus we have abundant 
cause to adopt the language, “return unto thy*rest 
0 my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee.” 





By the letter above referred to, we learn that our 
beloved friend, William Forster, has returned from 
his mission to Spain and Portugal. 





We have introduced into the present number, an 
article which has been some weeks on hand, of an 
apparently lighter character than we are accustom- 
ed to admit. We allude to the paper of tobacco, 
which presents in a striking light, the intrinsic ab- 
surdity of a practice which is evidently growing 
among us. Ifthe smoking of tobacto was simply 
useless, and totally innocuous to those who are in 
the practice, its annoyance to others, and the enor- 
mous cost, which, taken in its aggregate, it involves, 
would be sufficient objections. Men, and more 
especially women, of delicate nerves, can scarcely 
walk the streets of this city without having their 
olfactories assailed by the fumes of this narcotic 
weed. But that the liberal use of tobacco in any 
of its forms, is positively destructive to the regular 
operation of the animal functions, is too generally 
admitted by those who are competent to examine 
the subject, and have taken the trouble, to require 
an argument in its support. The excuse usually 
assigned for this species of indulgence, by those 
who are in it, is substantially the same as that of 
the tipler for his accustomed dram. The animal 
functions have been deranged and impaired by its 
use, and require an artificial stimulus to counter- 
act the effect. 

Though the habit of using tobacco does not al- 
ways, and perhaps does not very frequently, lead 
to the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it creates an appe- 
tite for active stimulants, and when accompanied 
by a constitutional propensity, or by circumstances 
leading towards intemperance, it must materially 
increase the danger. There are, no doubt, great 
numbers who indulge in the free use of tobacco, 
who are entirely clear of intemperate drinking ; 
but we shall probably find very few inebriates who 
are not in the use of tobacco. The narcotic weed 
seems to be the first part of the series ; the intox! 
cating bowl the second. 

It would be well for those who indulge in the 
practice of smoking, and at the same time choose 
to maintain the character of gentlemen, to reflect, 
whether fumigating the air, which others must 12: 
hale, with a sickening and offensive effluvium, ¢42 
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be reconciled with genuine politeness. If the 

ice had nothing of the sanction of usage to 
reconcile it, and was limited to a few in the infe- 
rior stations of life, it would unquestionably be re- 

ed as vulgar and unmannerly. Politeness 
consists in @ proper attention to the comforts of 
others; and a practice so annoying to the senses 
as mingling the fumes of tobacco with the atmos- 
phere, would not be considered as compatible with 
common politeness, if it could not plead the sanc- 
tion of usage. Is its essential character changed 
by the frequency of its use, or by the numbers who 
are in it? 





Errata.—In page 744, 1st line of 2d column, for 
3,965 read 3,955. 





Diev,—At his residence in Montgomery county, 
Pa., on 17th ult., after a protracted indisposition, 
which he was favoured to bear with Christian resig- 
uation, Epwarp Fours, in the 67th year of his 
age; a member of Gwynned Monthly Meeting. 

—, On Seventh-day, the 26th of 7th month, 
Martua, wife of William Lukens, in the 71st year 
of her age; a member of Abington Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 8thof 10th month next. 

Applicants will please state the age of the stu- 
dent, and whether a member of the Society of 
Friends. Address, 

Cuaries YaRNALL, Secretary of the Board, 
No. 39, High St. Philada. 
8th mo.—3t, 





HOMEWARD CARGOES TO SOUTHAMPTON. 


Southampton has latterly become the port of 
landing for homeward cargoes of specie and 
other valuable articles, brought by large steam- 
ers from remote parts of the world ; the situation 
of the town at the head of a broad navigable 
water, easily accessible to vessels coming up 
Channel, and its connexion by railway with 
London, eminently adapting it for this species of 
traffic. Three times every month there come up 
Southampton Water the most costly and coveted 
foreign products—gold from California; silver 
from Mexico and Chili; platina from Peru; 
pearls from the Bay of Panama and the Persian 

ulf; diamonds from Golconda; dye-stuffs from 
Central America; shawls from Cashmere ; tur- 
tle from the Bahamas; succades from the Car- 
ribbees; ivory from Egypt and Arabia, &c. 
The specialties of this remarkable commerce are 
detailed as follows, in the Hampshire Advertiser : 

“Tt is through Southampton that the precious 
metals are flowing into Europe in such quanti- 
hes as to alarm statesmen and the whole mer- 
cantile world—creating by their abundance com- 
mercial and political problems, which the wisest 





cannot solve, and threatening an influence on 
nations, more important than that produced by 
change of dynasties or governments. Gold and 
silver, to the amount of £5,000,000 sterling, are 
annually imported into Southampton. The gold 
principally comes from California; and although 
called gold-dust, it resembles in everything but 
the colour, which is a dull yellow, the small 
water-worn gravel that may be picked up on the 
inclined beach near the Southampton platform. 
It used to be imported in skins, but it is now 
generally brought in wooden boxes, the size of 
which varies from a few inches to a couple of 
feet, in length, breadth, and depth. 

“ A great portion of the silver is imported in 
what is called bars. They are of plano-convex 
form, each about two feet long, six inches broad 
and thick, and weighing about three-quarters of 
a hundredweight. A short time since the ofh- 
cers employed to superintend the landing of the 
specie, brought by a West India steamer, were 
suprised to find amongst it a namber of battered 
and apparently old and worn-out tin sauce-pans, 
such as are to be found on dust-deaps. ‘These 
sauce-pans turned out to be made of platina, a 
metal which is obtained from the Peruvian 
mines, and was unknown to the ancient world. 
It is harder than iron, resists the action of air, 
acids, and alkalies, and in beauty, scarcity, duc- 
tility, and indestructibility, is equal to gold and 
silver. 

“The specie brought to Southampton by the 
mail-steamers is always landed before any other 
portion of the cargo. While it is being landed, 
the dock-quay, between the steamer and the 
specie-store, is enclosed, and no stranger is 
allowed within the enclosure. Trustworthy per- 
sons are alone employed in conveying the gold 
and silver from the ship to the shore, and the 
conveyance is superintended by policemen and 
the officers of the steamer. The boxes of gold 
and the bars of silver are arranged orderly along 
the pavement of the store, which is sometimes 
literally covered with precious stones and metals. 
The value of the contents of each box of gold- 
dust varies from one thousand to thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The Mexican dividends—a mat- 
ter of so much anxiety and interest on Change 
—are amongst the boxes of specie, and are 
known by the letters MD, joined together like 
a diphthong, being on the lids of the boxes that 
contain them. 

“When all the specie has been landed, the 
doors of the store are locked, while the officers 
of customs and of the mail-steamer, together 
with the clerks of the West India Company, are 
checking off the ship’s manifest ; and when this 
is done, the gold and silver are placed in rail- 
way carriages, drawn up close to the store, and 
are transmitted, carefully guarded, to the Bank 
of England. 

“The cochineal is brought from Central 
America, and is contained in untanned hides. 


















and weighs about one-and-a-half hundredweight. 
When it is pierced with a steel instrument by 


found in small purple-coloured shrivelled pieces, 
each of about half the size of a pea. It bears 


rubbed off. The cochineal insect, when alive, 


called a lady-bird, found in English gardens and 
meadows. When a piece of cochineal is rubbed 


is produced. By some artiticial preparation it 
forms the basis of carmine, and of the brilliant 
crimson and scarlet dye-stuff used in our textile 
manufactures. Some idea of the myriads of co- 
chineal insects which must exist in Central 
America may be formed by considering their 
minuteness, together with the weight of each 
seron of cochineal, and the thousands of serons 
that are imported into Southampton alone. 

‘‘Suceades are those delicious jellies and pre- 
serves known as Guava jelly, preserved ginger, 
limes and tamarinds, manufactured in the West 
India Islands. Some of these delicious confee- 
tions would not have been unworthy to rank 
with the fabled ambrosia of the pagan deities. 
The honey used in them must surpass in rich- 
ness and flavour that which used to be extracted 
from the far-famed honeycombs of Hymettus; 
for it is distilled from sweets that cannot be 
found in the fields or gardens of Europe. 


steamers, principally from the Bahamas, to be 
converted into soup for epicures. They are im- 
mense creatures, and are kept alive during the 
voyage by the sailors swabbing their eyes and 
mouths every time they clean the deck. Occa- 
sionally a boat is filled with water on deck, in 
which the turtles are allowed to refresh them- 
selves, and amuse the passengers with their un- 
wieldy gambols. One of the most singular sights 
to be seen on board a West India steamer, when 
she arrives in the Southampton dock, is forty or 
fifty gigantic live turtles lying in a row on their 
backs on the lower deck. ‘Their heads are rather 
elevated, and their fins appear like short and 
useless wings by their sides. Their helpless 
state and ridiculous position appear at first sight 
irresistibly ludicrous ; but the muscular motions 
of their throats, which are perpetually craving 
for moisture, and their piteous look, as if implor- 
ing to be saved from the tureen, would even ex- 
cite aldermanic sympathy. 

“The silk brought to Southampton by the 
Alexandrian steamer, is the raw material from 
China. It is brought in small bales, for the 
convenience of transport across the Egyptian de- 
sert, and each weighs about one hundredweight. 


The covering for the silk is a species of matting 
made of cane. 
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Each hide, with its contents is called a seron, 





the custom-house officer, to ascertain if it con- 
tains contraband goods or not, the cochineal is 


no resemblance to an animal substance, yet it is 
the body of an insect, with the head and legs 


must be about the size of the small red insect 


on a damp white surface, a dirty-red colouring 


“Live turtle are brought in the West India 





Upwards of six hundred bales of 
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silk have been brought in one cargo, the yalyo 
of which has been nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

“The shawls brought by the steamers are 
from Cashmere, a place celebrated in Indian yp. 
mance, and from other parts of India. Ties 
fabrics are the finest and most costly in tho 
world. Hundreds are brought in one cargo 
many of which, embroidered with gold and «il. 
ver, are worth between £200 and £300 each, 
They are imported in boxes made of the wood 
of the camphor tree, lined with tin, and the jp. 
terior of which is profusely strewed with pepper 
and other spices, to scare away insects during the 
voyage. The crape shawls are from China, and 
are richly ornamented with needlework of such 
a kind as could only be executed in a country 
where labour is cheap, and by a people inex. 
haustibly patient and ingenious. These shawls 
are brought in small paper boxes, enclosed in 
cases of stronger material. Many of these cases 
containing the fabries from the East are covered 
with cloth coated with bee’s-wax. 

“The ivory is imported in extraordinary long 
barrels, which contain oftentimes some thousands 
of tusks, shed by wild elephants within the do- 
minions of the pacha of Egypt, and in various 
parts of the East. Some of the ivory is dug up 
from the deserts and wildernesses, where it has 
lain sometimes buried for ages. 

‘“‘ Amongst the sundries brought by the Alex- 
andrian packets, are precious stones, jewellery, 
gold-work, and an infinite variety of ivory, tor- 
toise-shell, and sandal-wood ornaments. The 
precious stores consist of diamonds, agates, 
torquoises, pearls, rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, 
&e., and are from parts of India, Persia, and 
Asia Minor. Those from the latter part are 
collected by Jews and other merchants, and are 
the value of European goods sent into such dis- 
tant regions perhaps as Astrachan and Tartary. 

“The jewellery and gold-work are chiefly from 


Trichinopoly, the great seat in the East of the 


manufacture of the precious metals and stones. 


There must be something in the capacity of the 


Hindoo for manipulation, which the European 
does not possess; for the golden chains and 
bracelets made in Trichinopoly far surpass those 
manufactured in the western world. In fact any 
damage to those of the former place cannot be 
repaired in Europe. 

“The whole of these most costly treasures, 
are examined for custom-house purposes, 10 
strongly-guarded warehouses in the docks, where 
none but consignees, custom-house and dock 
officers, are allowed to be present ; and such is 
the immense quantity that passes through their 
hands, that they are examined with as much in- 
difference as a cargo of French eggs or Trish i 
tatoes. At night policemen patrol round t ; 
warehouses, while other policemen are statione 
at the dock gates to prevent egress or ingress 
after a certain hour. 
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“When the East and West India steamers 
arrive ther, which is often the case in the 
middle of the month, there may then be seen 
treasure in the docks worth a million sterling, 
which could almost be stowed away in a moder- 
ate-sized dw -house. We have been allowed 
the unusual privilege of seeing almost at a glance 
the choicest uctions of the orient and occi- 
dent. We haye looked upon a large store liter- 
ally covered ‘with heaps of gold, platina and 

ls; and after walking a few steps, have be- 
held huge benches blazing with gems and pre- 
cious stones, and covered with the incomparable 
workmanship of the cunning artificers of Asia. 

« Southampton has the remarkable distinction 
of being the only port in ancient or modern 
times that receives the marvellous productions 
of the two Indies. No place in the British 
dominions has ever been able to vie with it in 
this respect. ‘T'welve steamers from the regions 
of the rising sun, and twenty-four from those 
of the setting luminary, arrive every year at this 
port, laden with enormous wealth. In the far 
west—from the golden streams of the Appala- 
chian mountains, from the bowels of the Cordil- 
leras, across the Isthmus of Darien andthe Carib- 
bean Sea. In the far east—from the Yellow 
Sea and the sacred Ganges, along the coast of 
‘farthest Ind,’ the land of ‘barbaric pearl and 
gold,’ through the Red Sea, and down the an- 
cient Nile, the riches of America, Asia, and 
Africa, are continually flowing to load those im- 
wense and magnificent argosies that almost every 
week float upon Southampton Water.” —Cham- 
lers’ Edinburg Journal. 





A PAPER OF TOBACCO. 


' We find a lively passage on tobacco in the 
pleasant new book by Alphonse Karr. It must 
be borne in mind that, in France, tobacco is a 
monopoly, and a very productive one, in the hands 
of Government : 

“There is a family of poisonous plants, among 
which we may notice the henbane, the datura 
stramonium, and the tobacco plant. The tobacco 
plant is perhaps a little less poisonous than the 
datura, but it is more so than the henbane, which 
isa violent poison. Here is a tobacco plant, as 
fine a plant as you can wish to see. Ut grows to 
the height of six feet, and from the centre of a 
tuft of leaves, of a beautiful green, shoot out 
elegant and graceful clusters of pink flowers. 

“For a long while the tobacco plant grew un- 
known and solitary in the wilds of America. The 
savage to whom we have given brandy gave us 
inexchange tobacco, with the smoke of which 
they used to intoxicate themselves on grand oc- 
casions. The intercourse between the two worlds 
began with this amiable interchange of poisons. 

“Those who first thought of putting tobacco 
lust up their noses were first laughed at, and 
then persecuted more or less. James I, of Eng- 








land, wrote against snuff takers a book entitled 
Misocapnos. Some years later, Pope Urban 
VIIL excommunicated all persons who took snuff 
inchurches. The Empress Elizabeth thought it 
necessary to add something to the penalty of ex- 
communication pronounced against those who 
used the black dust during divine service, and 
authorized the beadles to confiscate the snuff- 
boxes to their own use. Amurath LV forbade 
the use of snuff, under pain of having the nose 
cut off. 

“No useful plant could have withstood such 
attacks. If before this invention a man had 
been found to say, let us seek the means of fill- 
ing the coffers of the State by a voluntary tax ; 
let us set about selling something which every- 
body will like todo without, be would have been 
thought crazy. In America there is a plant es- 
sentially poisonous ; if from its leayes you ex- 
tract an empyreumatic oil, a single drop of it will 
cause an animal to die in horrible convulsions. 
Suppose we offer this plant for sale, chopped up 
or reduced to a powder. We will sell it very 
dear, and tell people to snuff the powder up their 
noses. 

“«That is to say, I suppose, you will force 
them to do so by law?’ 

“«Nota bitofit. I spoke of a voluntary tax. 
As to the portion we chop up, we will tell them 
to inhale it, and swallow a little of the smoke 
from it besides.’ 

“<< But it will kill them.’ 

“ «No; they will become rather pale, perhaps 
feel giddy, spit blood, and suffer from colics, or 
have pains in the chest—that’s all. Besides, 
you know, although it has often been said that 
habit is second nature, people are not yet aware 
how completely man resembles the knife, of 
which the blade first and then the handle had 
been changed two or three times. In man there 
is no nature left—nothing but habit remains. 
People will become like Mithridates, who had 
learned to live on poisons. 

“<¢The first time that a man will smoke, he 
will feel sickness, nausea, giddiness, and colics, 
but that will go off by degrees, and in time he 
will get so accustomed to it, that he will only feel 
such symptoms now and then—when he smokes 
tobacco that is bad or too strong—or when he is 
not well, and in five or six other cases. Those 
who take it in powder will sneeze, have a dis- 
agreeable smell, lose the sense of smelling, and 
establish in their nose a sort of perpetual blis- 
ter.’ 

“¢Then, I suppose it smells very nice.’ 

“¢ Quite the reverse. It has a very unplea- 
sant smell, but, as I said, we'll sell it very dear, 
and reserve to ourselves the monopoly of it.’ 

“©<My good friend,’ one would have said to 
any one absurd enough to hold a similar lan- 
guage, ‘nobody will envy you the privilege of 
selling a weed that no one will care to buy. You 
might as well open a shop and write on it, 
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“‘ Kicks sold here; or, Such-a-one sells blows, 
wholesale and retail.’”’ You will find as many 
customers as for your poisonous weed. 

‘Well! who would have believed that the first 
speaker was right, and that the tobacco specula- 
tion would answer perfectly! The kings of 
France have written no satires against snuff, 
have had no noses cut off, no snuff-boxes confis- 
cated. Far from it. They have sold tobacco, 
laid an impost on noses, and given snuff-boxes to 
poets with their portraits on the lid, and dia- 
monds all around.” 





From the Washington Republic, 
DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS. 


We have the pleasure of laying before our read- 
ers the following interesting letter from Capt. 
Barron to Com. WARRINGTON, giving a line of 
deep sea soundings across the Atlantic ocean. 

These are physical problems of high import, 
which have commanded the attention and oc- 
cupied the thoughts of the most eminent philoso- 
phers. In the discussion of these problems are 
involved the ocean and its depths. 

By virtue of anactof Congress authorizing the 
vessels of the navy to co-operate with Lieut. Mau- 
ry in procuring materials for his investigations 
into the phenomena of the great deep, a circular 
letter has, with the sanction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, been issued by the chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance and Hydrography, requiring the 
commanders of our public cruisers to get a deep 
sea sounding whenever it is calm, in whatever 
part of the ocean. 

It is remarkable that this problem of deep sea 
soundings, which, above all others, has most 
perplexed and bothered navigators, should, as 
soon as taken up by the officers of our navy, be- 
come in their hands one of the most simple and 
easy of execution. 

The difficulty heretofore was in getting a line 
long enough, and in knowing when the plummet 
had reached the bottom. 

Recourse had been had by other navies to wire of 
great length and tenuity, and the greatest depth 
ever known to have been reached, before the 
subject was taken up here, was the sounding, by 
an officer of the English navy, in 4,600 fathoms, 
which was by no means satisfactory. Lieut. 
Walsh, in the United States schooner Taney, has 
reported a sounding without bottom, more than 
a mile deeper than this. 

Instead of the clumsy and costly ‘implements 
used for sounding the depths of the ocean, our 
vessels are simply supplied with twine, to which 
they attach a weight, and when the weight ceases 
to sink they know it is on the bottom; and thus 
the depths of the ocean, in the deepest parts, 
may, without trouble or inconvenience, be ascer- 
tained in every calm of a few minutes’ continu- 
ance. 


‘twenty-six hundred fathoms of line. 


REVIEW. 


With this simple contrivance the “ Albany” 
Captain Platt, has run a line of deep sea end 
ings across the Gulf of Mexico, from Tampico 
to the Straits of Florida. 

The basin which holds the waters of this Gulf 
has thus been ascertained to be about a mile deep 
and the Gulf stream in the Florida Pass aboy: 
3,000 feet deep. 

In like manner the “John Adams,” Captain 
Barron, has made a step in giving us the shape 
of the great Atlantic basin between the Capes of 
Virginia and the Island of Madeira, showing it 
to be at least five miles and a half deep. 

Men of science will recognise in these results 
some of the most interesting and valuable physi. 
cal discoveries of the day. They reflect the high. 
est credit upon our navy and those who planned 
and set on foot these simple and beautiful ar. 
rangements, which have cleared away the difficul. 
ties with which all hare found themselves beset 
who heretofore have undertaken to fathom the 
sea at great depths. 


U.S. Sure Jonn Apams, ) 
Mapeira, May 29, 1851. | 

Sir :—I have the honor to report the following 
“deep sea soundings,” viz. : 

May 8. Latitude 33° 50 north, longitude 52° 
34 west, temperature of the air 64°, water 65° 
had a fair “up and down” sound with (2,600) 
Time of 
running out, 1 hour, 23 minutes, 10 seconds, one 
32-pound shot on the line. 

May 9. Latitude 32° 06. longitude 44° 47 
west ; temperature of the air 66°, water 68°. Got 
bottom with (5,500) five thousand five hundred 
fathoms of line out. Time of running out 2 
hours, 44 minutes, 28 seconds. Drift of ship, 5 
miles. Lost two 32-pound shot and 5,500 fa 
thoms of line. 

May 10. Latitude 31° 01 north, longitude 
44° 31 west; temperature of the air 68°. Got 
bottom with (2,300) twenty-three hundred fe- 
thoms of line out. Time of running out, 1 hour, 
4 minutes, 35 seconds. 

May 17. Peak of Pico, bearing north 18° east, 
distant twenty-four miles, found bottom with 
(670) six hundred and seventy fathoms of line. 
Time of running out, 12 minutes, 4 seconds. 

May 21. Latitude 85° 07 north, longitude 25° 
43 west ; temperature of the air 65°, water 64°. 
(1,040) one thousand and forty fathoms found 
bottom. ‘Time of running out, 19 minutes, o> 
seconds. 

We have made frequent other casts, but in 
consequence of the swell and motion and large 
drift of the ship, without any satisfactory results. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 


(Signed) 
S. Barron, Commander. 
Commodore Lewis Warrixetos, Chief of Bureau of 
Ordnance and Hydrogiaphy, Washington, D. C. 
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LOOK AT THIS, YE MODERATE DRIN KERS ! 


The following startling statements relate to 
eight different families ina single town. The 
arents were moderate drinkers! Can heads of 
families read these facts without concern ? 

The first had one child, a daughter. A great 
sum was expended on her education. She died 
from the effects of strong drink. 

The second had an only son. He was educa- 
ted with great care and at great expense, but was 
killed by wine. 

The third had four sons and one daughter. 
The daughter is a drunkard, and one son has 

ne to a drunkard’s grave. 

The fourth had three sons. One died of in- 
temperance, one was killed ina duel, and the 
other is a drunkard. 

The fifth had one son who killed himself by 
drinking, and two step sons are drunkards by 


cal circumstances peculiar to its present condition. 
Whether the taste of the tea corresponds with 
that of Congou, Gunpowder, Hyson, Bohea, or of 
any other kind, is of small consequence. If the 
United States can produce one good quality of 
tea from the China plant,—the various kinds of 
soil, the diversity of climate, temperature and 
location, will produce every kind that grows in 
China, and satisfy the national demand, so far as 
concerns that article. 

July 4th, 1851. I have now before me a pot 
of fresh Green tea, from my own plantation, the 
first I have enjoyed. Having no experimental 
evidence in this country of the effect of curing 
tea by solar heat only, contrary to the Chinese, 
Indian, and Javian mode of curing by fire, or 
roasting in iron kettles, I felt some reluctance 
to expose this my first experiment to the public 
gaze, and therefore conducted the whole, from 
the picking of the leaves to drinking the tea, in 
a private way. I am much gratified with the re- 
sult of this my first essay in manufacturing 
American tea. The drying is sosimple that any 
farmer in the Union can make his own tea, with 
the same certainty and the same ease as he can 
make his own bread. The fragrance is not so 
high as imported Hyson tea, but the taste is far 
more pure and clean in the mouth, although it 
leaves the stamp of fresh made tea, or rather a 
tea froma fresh leaf. It has not the slightest 
disagreeable taste, but has a full delicious 
flavor, indicating, in an eminent degree, perfect 
parity, and the presence of a sweet refreshing 

verage. Connoisseurs will, perhaps, measure 
the quality of my tea by their own, to which 
they are accustomed. But the comparison will 
not hold good. My tea is so peculiar, as I al- 
ways use it in the Chinese way, without sugar or 
milk, and have the taste of the tea eae can- 
not easily be mistaken in the flavor and true pro- 
perties of the tea. If the tea be good, anything 
and everything added to it, is adetriment. If bad, 
use as much sugar and milk as will neutralize the 
bad qualities, and leave nothing but the taste of 
sugar and milk. Ido assure you that 1 am so 
delighted with my pot of tea, that I have drunk 
of it halfa dozen times whilst writing this article, 
ceeded to dry and convert them into tea. The | and nearly exhausted the tea pot. My black tea 
small number of my plants and the partial growth | plants, since their removal in April, have grown 
of the leaves, forbid my attempting to gather | much slower than the green tea plants. Indeed, 
beyond a sufficiency for experiment ; but enough, | the green tea plaut is a much more hardy plant 
l apprebend, to confirm and establish the impor-| than the black. I have written an article upon 
tant facts, that the tea plant of China, is con-| Assam and Himalayah tea, but omit it at present 
genial to our climate ; that the tea is pure Ameri-| rather than swell this communication. 
can agra unmixed with any other herb or ma- Your obedient servant, 
terial; that it is cured by solar heat alone, and Junius Smita, LL.D. 
ism every respect the genuine tea of China tea 
plants. Its fragrance, flavor, and physical quali-| P. S.—July 5th.—I kept part of a pot of my 
ties, may undoubtedly be changed by the pro-|tea until this morning, and took a tumbler 
cess Of manipulation and manufacture. But my} cold. It is most excellent, anda shade higher 
object was to obtain the unchanged, natural] colored than Hyson Tea. But the taste is su- 
properties of the leaf, grown in this country, and | perior to any China tea | have drunk, always ex- 
under the influences of soil, atmosphere, and lo-! cepting a few pounds from Archangel, which 



















wine. 
The sixth had five sons. Two are dead 
through intemperance, and another isa drunk- 


rd. 

The seventh had five sons. Four are drunk- 
ards, and one through the influence of liquor is 
an idiot. 

The eighth had five sons and three nephews. 
Four of the sons had been killed by Alcohol, and 
the fifth is a drunkard ; and the three nephews 
are in the drunkard’s grave.—V. Y. Casket. 





GROWTH AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


GREENVILLE, (S. C.) July 4, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Commerce. 

Dear Six :—Upon this national holiday, a na- 
tional claim may be appropriately answered, al- 
though it does not come with the sound of can- 
noo, or the blast of a trumpet. 

On the 28th ult., a further advance was made in 
the progress of American Tea, which will an- 
swer some of the calls of the public, and tran- 
quillize the doubts and fears of the timorous. On 
that day I plucked from several of my green tea 
plants, a small quantity of tea leaves, and pro- 
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eame overland from the North of China, and 
which L believe was cured by solar heat. At any 
rate, it was, in my judgment, the finest tea I 
ever drank. J.8. 





BOOKS AND PRINTING. 


In our notice of this department of the Crys- 
tal Palace, the objects of the graphic art exhi- 
bited by the Imperial and Government printing 
establishment at Vienna may fairly claim the 
oe of honour. These specimens of printing, 

oth in type and in colours, must be seen before 
their full delicacy, brightness, and finish can be 
understood. The flowers printed for Hartinger’s 
“ Paradisus Vindobonensis,” the butterflies, pe- 
trifactions, copies of medizeval art, Roman ves- 
sels, and fragments of mosaic, used for the illus- 
tration of recent works on art and science, are as 
gorgeous in their tints and as soft in their shad- 
ing as the most skilful handiwork,—while the 
difference of cost is quite startling. 

A congeries of all the alphabets of the globe 
commences the series of typographical curiosi- 
tics. On one hand, they range from the Chi- 
nese characters, to which are added the Koreanic 
and Japanese characters,—on the other, from 
the African hieroglyphic signs, immediately fol- 
lowed by the Pheenician characters, which re- 
present the first known signs of writing, down to 
the most modern. All other alphabets probably 
took their origin from the first series,—and then 
struck out into numberless ramifications, which 
are here traced down to the characters used 
throughout the world at the present day. Per- 
haps on the whole the most remarkable produc- 
tion in the field of foreign languages is presented 
by Auer’s collection of the Lord’s Prayer, printed 
with Roman type in six hundred and eight lan- 
guages and dialects,—a second section of which 
contains two hundred and six languages and dia- 
lects printed in the characters severally proper 
to the language of each respective nation. To 
each Lord’s Prayer printed with foreign types is 
appended a literal translation and key for the 
pronunciation of each separate letter :—so that 
the work is not so much addressed to the curious 
as to the serious philologist and the amateur 
student.—But these are only part of the ample 
materials for a study of the history of typography 
exhibited by the Austrian Imperial establish- 
ment. Besides the types and forms of all coun- 
tries, we have here the types and forms of letters 
used in various centuries. Immediately below the 
objects illustrative of typometry, are specimens 
of different languages printed on folio sheets. 
They commence with the German language of 
the present day, followed by the letters used for 
printing during the Middle Ages, the forms of 
which are represented by moveable types as far 
back as the sixth century. The series pro- 
gresses until we meet with the Guttenberg types 
—the gradual developement of the character of 

















the letters used at the present day being 9:.. 
tinctly shown. A folio page of the Guttenber 
Bible in a frame has been imitated with types 
which bear a close resemblance to the origina 
These expensive types have not, however, been 
cast for Imperial display at the World's Exhj};. 
tion. They are used in actual printing. T),, 
directors of the Vienna establishment adopt ti), 
same rules with respect to printing which ¢! 

erudite artist would adhere to in painting an \is. 
torical picture. They use the forms of the par. 
ticular age. They re-produce ancient works 
as nearly as they can in the manner and taste 
of the olden time,—even down to the quality oj 
paper and the forms of the letters. —Athensexm 


MAMMOTH GLOBE. 


Next to the Great Exhibition building itself, 
the greatest novelty in London is Mr. Wyld’s 
great model globe. The English appear to ip- 
dulge in gigantic projects. This globe hasa sur. 
face of more than 11,000 square feet, and is a 
great novelty in geographical science. 

The diversities of the earth’s surface are 
modelled with minute accuracy, the scale being 
one inch toa mile vertically, and one inch to ten 
miles horizentally, the diameter being 60 feet. 
The spectator is supposed to be in the interior of 
the earth, and to look up to its concave surface. 
The different countries are tinted, so as to repre- 
sent the truth of nature as nearly as possible, 
and no writing or inscription of any kind disf- 
gures the general appearance of the gigantic 
model. The visitor enters the model through 
the South Pacific Ocean, and the southern ex- 
tremity of Africa is the first land of which he 
gets a view. Four galleries, one above the other, 
enable the visitor to examine closely every por- 
tion of the model. It is intended to supply the 
visitors with a kind of index to the model, by 
arranging the index maps in the different galle- 
ries. At present, the shape and relation of the 
different parts of the model alone explain the 
identity of the different countries. So exact and 
minutely accurate, however, is the delineation, 
that the visitor, moderately educated in geogra- 
phical science, can see at once the places for 
which he is in search. 

“That nothing may tend to divert the atten- 
tion from the natural appearances which the 
earth’s surface presents, there is no writing upon 
the model. The sea is coloured blue, and the 
land of as natural a tint as possible. The great 
model teaches what no man can teach—the earth's 
form as a whole, its general aspect, the relative 
quantities and positions of its several parts, the 
bearings of its hills, the flow of its great waters, 
and the seats of its rich dales and its barren 
wastes. 

“The top of the globe is made the north pole, 


and the bottom the south pole, without regard 





ee  — — | 








being paid to what is knownas the inclination of 
the wey ot PF 
Mr. 

mere exhibition for amusement. It is probably 
the most useful of all the metropolitan exhibi- 
tions. The mere mechanical skill which could 
puild out of thousands of plaster blocks a com- 
plete and accurate model of the earth’s surface, 
js no ordinary triumph.— Scientific American. 





OLD CANALS IN EGYPT. 


At a recent meeting, May 20th, of the insti- 
tution of civil engineers, England, a paper was 
read on the Isthmus of Suez and the ancient 
canals of Egypt, by Joseph Glynn, C. E. It 
was avery interesting paper. About 600 years 
before the Christian era, Darius Hystaspes made 
a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. It was in 
some places 150 feet wide, and 39 feet deep. It 
passed through the valley to the Bitter Lakes, 
and was navigable for vessels of considerable size 
when the Nile was high. It also served for the 
supply of cities with water. The ancients a» 
sumed that there was a difference of level be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and 
precautions were taken to prevent salt water of 
the Red Sea from mixing with the Nile. This 
canal fell to decay, but was restored, about 644 
A. D., by the Turkish Caliph Omar, who intro- 
duced many improvements, and brought the 
canal to join the Nile near Cairo. The general 
decay of Egypt brought about a decay of this 
canal again, and it became choked up 120 years 
afterwards, and for a thousand ycars it remained 
so, and was almost forgotten; until Napoleon, 
that wonderful man, went to Egypt. He directed 
the eminent engineer, La Pere, to survey it, and 
report. The length was about ninety-three miles, 
through a low, barren, sandy plain, and travers- 
ing many lagoons and lakes, offering but few dif- 
ficulties to engineering. a Pere reported that 
the rise of high water in the Red Sea was six 
feet, in the Mediterranean one foot; and the sur- 
face of the former was stated to be very high at 
high water, above low water in the later. Mr. 
Robert Stephenson was present at the meeting, 
and, as he had but recently returned from Egypt, 
he stated that the low water in the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean were identical, and La Pere 
made a great mistake, which he attributed to a 

asty survey made in the time of war. The 
possibility of restoring this ancient canal was dis- 
cussed. ‘There is a ridge at the present moment 
at the end of the Red Sea, towards the Bitter 
es, consisting of fossils identical with those 

of the London basin, caused by a geological up- 
heaval, which had changed the features of the 
district. It has been considered that the Bitter 
lakes were once the head waters of the Red Sea, 

d the ruins of cities and towns around gave 
evidence of the region being at. one time or 
fertile. It was the land of Goshen, watered wi 
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a fresh stream from the canal of Sesostris, and 
from it Lake Temsah was supplied with pure 


yld’s work is something more than a} water.— Se ntific Amer. 





WHAT IS CHARITY. 


‘Tis not to pause, when at my door 
A shivering mortal stands, 

To ask the cause that made him poor, 
Or why he help demands. 


’Tis not to spurn that brother's prayer 
For taults he once has known ; 

‘Tis not to leave him in despair 
And say that | have none. 


The voice of charity is kind, 
She seeketh nothing wrong, 
To every fault she seemeth blind, 
Nor vaunteth with her tongue. 


In penitence she pleadeth faith, 
Hope smileth at the door, 

Believeth first, then softly saith, 
Go, brother sin no more. 





AUGUST. 
Dust on thy mantle ! dust, 
Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 
A tarnish, as of rust, 
Dims thy late brilliant sheen: 
And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower, 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 


Thee hath the August sun 

Look’d on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face ; 
And still and lazily run, 
Scarce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent, 

A shout of gladress up, as on they went. 


Flame-like, the long mid-day, 

With not so much of sweet air as hath stirr'd 
The down upon the spray, 
Where rests the panting bird, 

Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 

With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune, 


Seeds in the sultry air, 
And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees ; 
E’en the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
The slightest breeze from the unfreshening west, 
Partake the general languor and deep rest. 


Happy, as man may be, 
Stretch’d on his back, in homely bean-vine bower, 
While the voluptuous bee 
Robs each surrounding flower, 
And prattling childhood clambers o'er his breast, 
The husbardman enjoys his noon-day rest. 


Against the hazy sky, 
The thin and fleecy clouds unmoving rest: 
Beneath them far, yet high 
In the dim, distant west, 
The vulture, scenting thence its carrion fare, 
Sails, slowly circling in the sunny air. 


Soberly, in the shade, 
Repose the patient cow, and toil-worn ox ; 

Or in the shoal stream wade, 

Shelter'd by jutting rocks ; 
The fleecy flock, fly-scourged and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 
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Tediously pass the hours, New Grenapa.—According to the Panama Sta; 
And veg tation wilts, with blister'd root, New Grenada is, or almost is, in a state of reyoly, 
And droop the thirsting flowers, tion. The Star says: “ A short time since the «). 
Where the slant sun-beams shoot; preme government at Bagota, decreed a forced |va: 
But of each tall, old tree, the lengthening line, upon the inhabitants of the Republic for the sum o: 
Slow-creeping eastward, marks the day's decline. $400,000. The refusal of the people of the souther, 


provinces to comply with this requisition, led to the 
insurrection now prevailing there.”’ 


A number of the Grenadians, calling themselves 


Faster, along the plain, 
Moves now the shade, and on the meadow’s edge ; 
The kine are forth again, 


The bird flits in the hedge. “Conseryatives,’’ had had several meetings at Pana. 
Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun: ma, at which they took measures to inform the 
Weicome, mild eve !—the sultry day is done. Governor of the Province that they would not pay 

one dollar towards the forced loan, and also to warn 

Pleasantly comest thou, him that any attempt made by the Government tp 
Dew of the evening, to the crisp'd-up grass ; make a forced collection, by sending troops there 

And the curl d corn-blades bow, to levy it, would be aces Bf by them and other cit}. 

As the light breezes pass, zens of Panama, to the last extremity, even by force 
That their parch’d lips may feel thee, and expand, of arms, which, if compelled to resort to, would end 
‘Thou sweet reviver of the fever'd land in a disruption of the Republic and the declaration 

Knickerbocker. | of the independence of the Isthmus. 
— From Bogota, Popoyan, Cali, and Buenaventura, 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. and other districts in the interior, we have informa. 


tion of fresh disturbances, disclosing a state of socie. 


Cattrornia.—The steamship Empire City from | ty bordering on anarchy, almost. Brutal murders, 
Chagres, on the 25th ult., arrived at New York on |.n the province of Lauca, had been committed by 





i S the 6th inst.,'bringing 360 passengers, $1,400,000 in | men claiming to be soldiers of the Republic. No | 
ae gold dust oa freight, and $300,000 in the hands of satisfaction could be obtained from the government 

ii assengers. She also brings the mails from San| by the mjured parties. 
i Rucdinn to 7th month, Ist. ; 

>| The city of San Francisco was visited by another |, Domrstic.—Accounts have been received that a 


treaty has been concluded by our Government with 
the Sioux Indians. The Galena Advertiser gives 
the following particulars of the treaty. 

By this Treaty the Government of the United 
States acquires title to 90,000 square miles of most 
excellent land—being in area about twice as large 
as the whole of New England, and containing teu 
times as much land suitable for profitable cultiva- 
tion. 

The amount to be paid is said to be an annuity of 
$68,000 a year for forty years: $40,000 a year in 
cash, and the balance in merchandize. These terms 
are favourable to the Government, and we presume 
will be ratified without hesitation. 

Flax is represented to find a highly congenial soil 
in Minesota, and, attracted by the capabilities for 
its very successful culture in the territory, a num- 
ber of capitalists from the East have invested 
ae in a flax and cordage manufactory at St. 
Paul. 

A destructive tornado passed over some parts of 
Wisconsin, on the 24th ult, It appears to have been 
heaviest in the neighbourhood of Green Bay. A 
number of buildings were unroofed, some blown 
entirely down, and much of the timber prostrated. 
Some live stock was destroyed by lightning, and an 
Indian girl killed by the falling of a tree. 

The steamship Arctic arrived at New York on the 
11th inst., having left Liverpool on the 30th ult. 

Jamatca.—The accounts from the localities visit- | She brings thirty passengers. In the British Par- 
ed by cholera, are somewhat more favourable. At | liamentnothing of special importance has transpired 
Savanna la Mar it was still fatally prevalent, though | since last account, beyond the fact that in the 
the number of deaths was not so great as at former | House uf Commons Lord John Russell’s motion for 
excluding Salomons, the Jewish member, was cat- 


Abort five hundred buildings were consumed, and 
i the loss is estimated at from two to three millions of 
Se dollars. There is no doubt that the fire was the 
. work of an incendiary. During the progress of the 
flames, several attempts were made to fire the city. 
ce A number of arrests were made. and two robbers 

& were shot by one of the police officers. Great ex- 
citement prevailed, and the citizens have determin- 
el to prevent the landing among them of persons 
from the English penal colonies, unless they produce 
testimonials of character. The greater part of the 
burnt district was occupied by dwelling houses, and 
many families were thus suddenly deprived of all 
they possessed. Six men are known to have lost 
their lives during the conflagration. During the 
progress of the fire, large quantities of goods were 
removed to the Plaza, where they ultimately took 
fire and were consumed. 

There is a prospect of good crops throughout the 
country. The accounts frum the mines and placers 
are also encouraging. A largecompany of Mormons 
from Salt Lake Valley, had arrived at the valley of 
Los Angelos. A vessel had arrived at San Francisco 
with 223 Chinese emigrants, 221 of whom were 
shoemakers. The shipments to California continue 
to be far beyond the wants of the community. The 
market is overstocked with clothing. 


& 
a destructive fire on the 22d of the Sixth month. 
? 
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accounts. : shit 
: j ried on the 28th ult., by a majority of 55. 
¥ Cuna.—The accounts from Cuba continue vague 
Ai and contradictory ; official papers represent the in-| Greecr.—The recent accounts from that country 
ak surrection as being completely suppressed, while the | furnish an alarming representation of the state of 
Pa. letters of the revolutionists are filled with accounts | affairs there. A number of lawless desperadoes 


of victories obtained over the Government troops. | appear to be committing robberies and murders 
It is pretty clear, however, that there has been no | without restraint. One or two villages were pillag- 


general rising of the people throughout the island. ‘ed and burnt. 
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